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A  REMINDER  TO  ACT  NOW 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  is  schedued  to  expire  on  January  31,  1958.  Write  to  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Majority  Leader,  Senator  William  F. 
Knowland,  Minority  Leader,  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green,  Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  your 
own  Senators.  Urge  them  to  create  a  permanent  Subcommittee  to  study  the  problems  of  disarmament  and  to  recommend 
appropriate  action.  Now  is  the  time  to  intensify  efforts  to  find  peaceful  solutions  to  the  world's  problems. 

This  12-man  Subcommittee  contains  members  from  the  Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Services  and  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  No  existing  committee  or  subcommittee  can  duplicate  its  work.  The  Subcommittee  has  held  important  hearings 
and  issued  valuable  staff  studies  and  reports.  Ask  for  the  latest  Report,  Senate  Report  1167,  if  you  have  not  yet  read  it. 


TWO  ISSUES  BEFORE  CONGRESS 


I.  Expanded  Economic  Aid  Imperative 

This  year  Congress  should  make  available  to  all  coun¬ 
tries  a  greatly  expanded  program  of  economic  aid  and 
technical  assistance.  The  resources  of  the  United  States 
Development  Loan  Fund  should  be  increased,  and  more 
funds  should  be  channeled  through  United  Nations 
programs.  The  fundamental  objective  should  be  to 
help  people,  not  find  a  better  tool  in  the  cold  war. 

Loan  Fund  Needs  Replenishing 

Last  year  Congress  approved  the  creation  of  a  Development 
Loan  Fund  to  make  loans  and  engage  in  other  financial  trans¬ 
actions  which  would  assist  nations  in  their  economic  devel¬ 
opment.  The  sum  appropriated  for  the  first  year’s  operation 
was  $300  million.  This  was  $200  million  less  than  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  requested. 

Congress  authorized  $625  million  for  the  second  year’s  opera¬ 
tion.  The  size  of  the  appropriation  to  the  Fund  is  expected 
to  be  a  major  issue  this  coming  session.  (Congress  can  appro¬ 
priate  less,  but  not  more  than  has  been  authorized.)  Since  it 
is  reported  that  worthwhile  applications  will  total  more  than 
$1  billion,  it  is  imperative  that  the  full  amount  of  $625  million 
be  appropriated,  and  that  a  new  authorization  be  obtained. 

Motivation  Important 

In  recent  months  the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  increased  interest 
in  advancing  its  own  economic  and  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  around  the  world.  This  has  led  many  persons  to  urge 
>n  expanded  United  States  program  to  counter  Russian  efforts. 

Competition  in  the  economic  sphere  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  competition  in  development  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 


Yet  there  are  disadvantages  in  treating  economic  development 
programs  as  a  tool  in  the  cold  war.  Experience  has  indicated 
such  assistance  is  best  received  and  is  most  valuable  when  it  is 
part  of  a  program  to  help  others  help  themselves,  to  strengthen 
democratic  institutions  and  increase  the  welfare  of  all  through 
enlightened  self  interest,  instead  of  a  means  to  create  military 
allies  or  to  match  or  exceed  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  take  foreign  assistance  out  of  the  cold  war  context  and 
ensure  its  use  for  economic  rather  than  military  objectives,  the 
United  States  should  channel  most  of  its  aid  through  the  United 
Nations  programs  and  challenge  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  the 


Increased  Support  of  UN  Program  Vital 

UNETAP  Last  year  the  Congress  severely  restricted  I’nited 
States  contributions  to  the  I’nited  Nations  Expand¬ 
ed  Technical  Assistance  Program  by  reducing  the  United 
States  percentage  contribution  from  50^/7  to  33';','/'  over  the 
next  three  years  as  follows:  45%  in  195H.  3H'/(,  in  1959.  and 
in  1960. 

New  “Special  Fund”  Created  On  December  14  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  approved  a 
“separate  Special  Fund”  by  unanimous  vote.  The  Special 
Fund  is  a  compromise  between  a  United  States  proposal  to 
expand  the  UNETAP  program  from  $31  to  $1(K)  million  per 
year  and  efforts  by  eleven  underdeveloped  nations  to  create  a 
Special  UN  Fund  for  Economic  Development  (SUNFED). 

The  Special  Fund  whose  resources  are  not  expected  to  exceed 
$100  million  in  the  immediate  future,  is  intended  to  expand 
the  existing  UN  technical  assistance  programs  and  make  in¬ 
tensive  surveys  of  water,  mineral  and  potential  power  resources 
and  establish  training  institutes  in  such  fields  as  public  admin- 
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istration,  statistics  and  research.  The  resolution  looks  toward 
establishing  the  Fund  as  of  January  1,  1959. 

The  United  States  has  exerted  positive  leadership  in  supporting 
this  Special  Fund.  Yet  the  effect  of  the  decreasing  percentage 
of  United  States  contributions  should  be  noted.  If  the  $100 
million  goal  is  reached,  the  United  States  will  double  its  pres¬ 
ent  contribution;  other  nations  must  quadruple  theirs.  Con¬ 
gressman  Walter  Judd  has  said  he  is  prepared  to  urge  Congress 
to  stabilize  the  United  States  percentage  contribution  at  40'^ 
for  at  least  several  years  rather  than  reducing  it  to  33'^'  / . 
Such  a  recommendation  should  be  supported  wholeheartedly 
by  the  Congress. 

The  resolution  creating  the  “Special  Fund”  does  not  commit 
the  United  States  to  support  a  ITiited  Nations  economic  devel¬ 
opment  program  which  would  provide  the  capital  to  build 
schools;  roads;  .sanitation,  power  and  flood  control  systems. 

An  agency  is  needed,  preferably  under  the  UN,  which  is  free 
to  make  loans  and  grants  for  these  basic  projects  in  underde- 
velo{)ed  countries.  Such  projects  do  not  bring  an  immediate 
financial  return  but  they  are  often  essential  in  creating  the 
conditions  under  which  public  and  private  investment  can 
play  a  larger  part  in  economic  progress.  The  United  States 
should  support  a  huge  UN  program  of  economic  development 
which  would  strengthen  the  UN  and  remove  economic  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  cold  war  arena. 

Major  Loan  to  India  Needed 

Those  Newsletter  readers  who  have  asked  to  receive  ACTION 
bulletins  on  foreign  policy  issues  have  recently  received  a 
bulletin  urging  support  for  a  major  United  States  loan  to 
India,  a  country  |)lagued  with  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease. 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  has  said  that  India  would  welcome  a 
United  States  loan  of  S5(K)-$6(K)  million  to  enable  her  to  meet 
the  goals  of  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan. 

India's  request  for  assistance  should  be  strongly  supported. 
The  United  States  has  a  moral  obligation,  as  the  world’s 
wealthiest  nation,  to  help  raise  living  standards  around  the 
world.  India  is  a  democratic  nation,  with  a  high  regard  for 
individual  freedom.  If  the  Indian  program  fails,  the  present 
Government  may  fall,  and  other  underdeveloped  countries  may 
turn  away  from  democratic  methods  of  development. 

The  Flxecutive  Branch  wants  to  help  India  but  is  reluctant  to 
take  the  issue  to  Congress,  and  a  large  loan  would  require  Con¬ 
gressional  approval.  In  order  to  avoid  a  major  Congressional 
debate,  the  Administration  is  said  to  be  considering  assistance 
from  sources  already  available.  But  this  solution  will  not 
provide  all  the  funds  which  are  necessary  on  the  terms  which 
are  needed. 

W'hat  India  needs  is  a  long  term,  low  interest  Govern¬ 
ment  loan,  sueh  as  the  United  States  extended  to  Great 
Britain  in  1946. 

II.  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  Up  For  Extension 

Freer  world  trade  can  help  promote  economic  and 
political  stability  and,  in  turn,  world  peace.  The  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Program  should  he  extended  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  restrictive  provisions  should  he 
deleted.  United  States  participation  in  OTC  should 
be  approved.  Temporary  assistance  should  he  given 
to  workers,  businesses  and  communities  demonstrably 
damaged  hy  the  nation's  foreign  trade  policy. 


Administration  Urges  Five-Year  Extension 
The  Reciprocal  Trade  program,  first  enacted  in  1934.  and  re¬ 
newed  periodically  since  then,  will  expire  on  June  30.  On 
December  9  the  Administration  indicated  it  would  ask  for  a 
five-year  extension  with  authority  to  negotiate  tariff  cuts 
below  present  levels  during  that  time.  The  three-year  exten¬ 
sion  approved  in  1955  gave  the  President  authority  to  reduce 
tariffs  by  .5'/«  a  year,  or  a  possible  total  of  15%. 

One  major  weakness  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  that  it  does 
not  give  the  President  sufficient  authority  to  cut  tariffs  and 
retains  the  escape  clause  and  peril  point  provisions.  Trade 
liberals  are  also  troubled  by  a  provision  which  would  |)ermil 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  recommend,  and  the  President  to 
approve,  increase  in  tariffs  to  .50'’o  above  the  high  protedive 
rates  in  effect  on  July  1,  1934.  in  cases  where  the  “escape 
clause”  provision  is  applied. 

The  Administration  will  continue  to  press  the  bills  already 
introduced  which  would  give  Congressional  approval  for  United 
States  participation  in  the  Organization  for  Trade  Coopera¬ 
tion,  an  international  organization  which  could  facilitate  the 
multilateral  negotiation  of  tariff  reductions. 


Two  Important  Provisions  Not  Included 
No  assistance  is  provided  for  workers,  businesses  and 
communities  actually  injurerl  hy  national  trade  policy. 
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The  reciprocal  trade  program  is  a  government  program  which 
benefits  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  its  cost  should  be  borne 
by  all,  rather  than  by  the  few  groups  adversely  affected  by 
foreign  competition.  Four  bills  are  pending  in  Congress  which 
deal  directly  with  this  problem,  S.  2907  by  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  H.R.  457  by  Frank  E.  Smith  of 
Mississippi,  H.R.  1105  by  Harold  D.  Donohue  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  H.R.  9505  by  Herman  P.  Eberharter  of  Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  Kennedy  bill  the  Federal  Government  would,  for  a 
limited  time,  help  to  retrain  individuals,  render  technical  and 
financial  assistance  for  conversion  of  plants,  and  assist  com¬ 
munities  in  their  efforts  to  attract  new  types  of  industry.  The 
House  bills  are  similar  in  aim.  Although  such  assistance  has 
been  called  a  subsidy,  it  is  a  temporary  one.  High  tariffs 
provide  a  permanent  subsidy  for  non-competitive  products. 

Authority  to  prevent  the  use  of  import  quotas  is  not 
included.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  increasing  efforts 
in  Congress  to  limit  the  quantity  of  particular  commodities 
which  can  be  imported.  The  quota  system  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  lest  equitable  and  least  rational  wav  to  regu¬ 
late  imports.  Importers  cannot  plan  production  and  shipments. 
American  consumers  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  foreign  goods,  once  the  quota  limit  is  reached.  The 
Administration  opposes  quotas  but  has  not  foreclosed  their 
use  in  the  proposed  program. 

A  joint  House  and  Senate  Report  in  the  84th  Congress  (S. 
Rept.  1312)  said  import  quotas  are  worse  than  tariffs  “because 
they  may  be  insensitive  to  changes  in  the  volume  of  demand, 
and  to  changes  in  costs  of  production  and  prices,  and  are 
almost  always  discriminatory  in  assigning  shares  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  .  .  .  The  opportunities  for  favoritism,  for  economic  stran¬ 
gulation,  for  international  hard  feelings  and  reprisal,  and  for 
personal  corruption  are  unlimited.” 

Trouble  in  Congress  Foreseen 
In  19.55  efforts  to  kill  the  reciprocal  trade  bill  failed  by  only 
7  votes  in  the  House.  Since  then  the  protectionist  bloc  has 
gained  strength,  notably  in  the  South,  and  will  support  amend- 
metits  designed  to  seriously  weaken  the  program.  One  such 
proposal  would  grant  Congress,  rather  than  the  President,  the 
right  to  accept  or  reject  recommendations  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  under  the  escape  clause. 

Congressman  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana,  a  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
spokesmen  for  the  program  in  the  Committee  and  on  the  House 
floor.  The  Subcommittee  of  which  he  is  chairman  held  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  trade  program  during  December. 


Some  Brief  Farts  on  Foreign  Trade 

In  1956  the  Lbiited  States  exported  S23.4  billion  in 
goods  and  services  excluding  grants  of  military  goods. 
In  1956  the  United  States  imported  $19.7  billion  in 
goods  and  services  * 

“4,500,000  American  workers  today  owe  their  jobs  to 
the  trade  activity  created  by  foreign  trade.” — Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell,  Nov.  7,  1957. 

The  United  States  imports  more  than  ,50'?^.  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items  used  in  the  country— coffee,  tea,  indus¬ 
trial  diamonds  (all  100*^^  I,  asbestos,  nickel,  chromite, 
tin,  manganese,  tungsten,  wool  apparel,  cobalt,  baux- 


The  following  industries  supply  roughly  three-fifths 
of  the  United  States  non-agricultural  exports — coal; 
petroleum;  chemicals;  textiles;  iron  and  steel;  machin¬ 
ery  for  agricultural,  mining,  construction  and  electrical 
work;  autos,  trucks  and  aircraft.* 

The  product  of  some  40  million  acres  of  farm  land 
goes  into  foreign  sale*s.  This  amounts  to  roughly  one- 
tenth  of  all  crop  land  in  this  country.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
have  equalled  in  value  approximately  one-eighth  of 
total  farm  cash  income.  * 


“The  Importance  of  Foreign  Trade  to  the  United 
States  Economy,”  U.  S.  Council  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Suggested  background  reading  on  some  of  the  issues  discussed  in  this  Newsletter: 

#  “I  Saw  Technical  Assistance  Change  Lives,”  71-page  booklet  telling  of  the  UN  Technical  Assistance  Program  in 

action.  from  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27. 

#  “The  Cost  of  Peace  Is  Your  Business,”  discussion  of  some  aspects  of  the  United  States  economic  aid  program. 

15(lf  from  the  Public  Affairs  Institute,  312  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  .S.  E.,  Washington  3,  1).  C. 

#  “Regional  Development  for  Regional  Peace,” — how  economic  and  social  development  can  help  ease  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East.  370  pages,  S3,  from  Public  Affairs  Institute  (address  above). 

#  “The  Importance  of  Foreign  Trade  to  the  United  States  Economy.”  Concise  summary  of  facts  supporting 
a  freer  trade  policy.  30^,  U.  S.  Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  17. 

#  ^4ndividual  Freedom  and  the  Common  Defense,”  Walter  Millis’  study  for  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  on  how 
to  retain  freedom  in  the  cold  war  climate.  Free,  Fund  for  the  Republic,  60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  17. 
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INDEX  TO  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER 
1957 

Agricultural  Surpluses  —  Feb.,  May,  Sept.,  Nov. 

Alcohol  —  March,  Sept. 

American  Indians  —  March,  May-July,  Sept.,  Oct. 
Appropriations  —  Oct. 

Atomic  Bombs  and  Missiles  —  June-Sept.,  Nov.,  Dec. 

Buffer  Zones  —  March,  Aug. 

Billboard  Advertising —  Sept. 

Civil  Defense  —  April 

Civil  Liberties  —  Apr.,  June,  July,  Sept. 

Civil  Rights  —  Feb.,  Mar.-July,  Sept. 

Congress:  Composition,  Procedure  —  Jan. 

Disarmament  —  Jan.,  Feb.,  Apr.,  June,  Aug.,  Dec. 

Eisenhower  Doctrine  —  Feb.,  Apr.,  Sept. 

Exchange  of  Persons  —  Feb.,  May-July,  Oct.,  Dec. 

Federal  Aid  to  Education — Apr.,  July,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Dec. 
Foreign  Aid  —  Apr.-July,  Sept.-Dee. 

Foreign  Trade  —  Nov. 

OTC  —  Feb.,  May,  July,  Sept. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  —  Dec. 

Humane  Slaughter  —  May,  Sept. 

Immigration  —  Mar.,  Apr.,  July,  Sept. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  —  Feb.-July,  Sept. 
International  Labor  Organization  —  Sept. 

Japan  —  Nov. 

Korea  —  Aug.,  Nov. 

Middle  East  —  Feb.,  Apr.,  Aug.,  Sept.,  Dec. 

Militarism: 

Bases  —  Nov. 

Draft  —  Feb.,  June,  Sept. 

Forces — Aug. 

Land  Withdrawal  —  Feb.,  Mar.,  May,  Aug.,  Sept. 
Spending  —  Feb.,  Aug.,  Oct.,  Dec. 

Nuclear  Radiation  Research  —  Mar. 

NATO  —  Dec. 

Okinawa  —  Nov. 

Quotations  —  Dec. 

Omer  H.  Bradley,  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
Refugees  —  Feb.-Apr.,  Sept.,  Nov. 


Soviet  Satellites  —  May 

Statehood:  Alaska,  Hawaii  —  Apr.,  Sept. 

Technical  Cooperation  —  Apr.,  June,  Sept.-Dee. 

United  States  Foreign  Policy  —  Mar.,  Aug.,  Nov.,  Dec. 
United  Nations: 

Control  of  Outer  Space  —  Dec. 

Disarmament  Negotiations  —  Aug.,  Dec. 

Police  Force  —  June,  Sept.,  Dec. 

SUNFED  —  Feb.,  Oct.,  Dec. 

Technical  Assistance  —  Feb.,  June,  July,  Sept.-Dee. 
Wilderness  Bill  —  Sept. 


WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  SERVICE 

After  January  1  the  subscription  price  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Newsletter  service  will  be  $3  a  year,  which 

includes: 

•  Twelve  issues  of  the  Newsletter,  including  one  or 
more  on  special  subjects; 

•  Upon  request,  FCNL  ACTION  bulletins  in  seven 
major  areas  of  legislative  work; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  at  beginning  of  each 
two-year  session; 

•  Voting  Record  of  Congressmen  at  close  of  each 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before 
Committees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  in¬ 
formation; 

•  FCNL  Annual  Report  and  special  enclosures  of  re¬ 
printed  articles  during  the  year. 

Contributions  in  excess  of  $3.00  go  to  support  the 

ongoing  legislative  and  research  work  of  FCNL. 


Why  Not  Get  the  Washington  Newsletter  Regularly? 

Annual  Subscription — $3 .00  (Foreign  subscription— $4 . 5O ) 

Regular,  consistent  reading  of  the  Washington  Newsletter  will  bring  you  current  information  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  action  on  many  important  legislative  questions.  To  get  it  each  month,  fill  out  the  form 
below  and  send  it  with  your  subscription  payment  to:  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 

104  C  Street,  N.  E.,  Washington  2,  D.  C. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  my  payment  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  the  Washinaton  Newsletter  at  $3.00 
•  ^0  for  foreign  subscriptions) . 


Date. 


Name _ 

Address. 


